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years old that he decided to study painting. Af-
ter some elementary work in drawing, he went to
Dusseldorf in 1880 and entered the Royal Acad-
emy, where he remained for two years. Then he
went to Paris to continue his studies under Otto
de Thoren, the Austrian cattle painter. He worked
with his master until 1889 and was then taken
as a pupil by Felix de Vuillefroy, another able
animal painter, under whom he studied until
1893, when he returned to America. During this
long period of almost thirteen years in Dussel-
dorf and Paris he worked hard, and from early in
the eighties he exhibited his pictures in the Salon
and in the United States. Much of his field work
was done in Normandy and Holland.

After his return to America Howe set up a
studio in New York, but very soon he moved to
Bronxville, N. Y., being one of the founders of
the artist colony there. He spent many of his
summers at Old Lyme, Conn., where he enjoyed
the companionship of Bruce Crane, Henry
R. Poore, Willard Metcalf, Childe Hassam,
Carleton Wiggins, and the other painters who fre-
quented the village. His work, which was inter-
esting for its sympathetic interpretation of ani-
mal character, received gratifying recognition at
home and abroad. He was a worthy disciple of
the modern animalier, Constant Troyon, of whose
work he wrote an interesting appreciation for a
volume entitled Modern French Masters (1896),
edited by John C. Van Dyke. His qualities as a
painter are studious fidelity to nature rather than
brilliancy or charm of style; good drawing and
composition; and landscape backgrounds well in
accord with the animals in the foreground. The
list of his honors is too long to cite in full; it is
enough to mention a first-class medal awarded
at the Paris Exposition of 1889; the Temple gold
medal of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine
Arts, 1890; the grand gold medal of the Crystal
Palace Exposition of 1890; election as a Na-
tional Academician, 1897; and the bestowal of
the cross of the Legion of Honor, 1898. His
pictures hang in the National Gallery, Wash-
ington, and the art museums of St Louis, Cleve-
land, Grand Rapids, and other cities. Probably
no more characteristic examples can be cited than
the "Monarch of the Farm" in the National Gal-
lery and the "Norman Bull" in the St. Louis
Museum of Fine Arts. Howe's death occurred
at his home in Bronxville in his eighty-third
year. He left a wife, but no children. A me-
morial exhibition of his work, containing about
one hundred finished pictures and many sketches,
was held at his studio in May 1929. The paint-
ings shown on this occasion were chosen by his
artist friends and neighbors, Will Low, Bruce
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Crane, Hobart Nichols, and Peter Schlader-
mundt.
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HOWE, WILLIAM WIRT (Nov. 24, 1833-
Mar. 17, 1909), soldier, jurist, the son of Henry
and Laura (Merrill) Howe, was born at Can-
andaigua, N. Y., where for many years his fa-
ther was principal of Canandaigua Academy.
He   was   descended   from   John   Howe,   an
early settler in Sudbury, Mass. At Hamilton
College, where he graduated in 1853, he won
election to the  society of Phi  Beta Kappa
and   was   valedictorian   of   his   class.   After
studying law in a St. Louis law office, he settled
in New York City and became a member of the
bar there.  During the early part of the Civil
War he was a lieutenant in the 7th Kansas Cav-
alry and later was adjutant-general on the staff
of Gen. A. L. Lee. At the close of the war he
settled in New Orleans, where he became judge
of the criminal court by military appointment
In 1868 he was appointed a justice of the su-
preme court of Louisiana by Gov. H. C. War-
moth and served until 1872.  He was appointed
United States district attorney for the eastern
district of Louisiana by President McKinley in
1900, was reappointed by President Roosevelt,
and held the position until 1907, when ill health
compelled him to resign. At the time of his death
he was one of the senior members of the law firm
of Howe, Fenner, Spencer & Cocke, of New Or-
leans, and was counsel for the Texas & Pacific
Railroad and several other large interests. He
was one of the most brilliant lawyers in New Or-
leans and was accepted throughout the country
as an authority on the civil code. Upon this and
related subjects he delivered lectures at the law
schools at St. Louis, the University of Pennsyl-
vania, Yale University, and others, and his
"Storr's Lectures" at Yale were published in a
volume entitled Studies in the Civil Law (1896).
He published many short articles of a legal, po-
litical, or historical nature, among which may be
mentioned his pamphlet, Municipal Government
of New Orleans (1889), written to promote bet-
ter city government

Howe was active in the civic and religious life
of New Orleans. He was the fourth president of
the Louisiana Historical Society, succeeding
Charles E. A. Gayarre [g.?.] in 1888 and hold-
ing the position until 1894; a member and treas-
urer of the University of Louisiana (later Tulane
University) board of administrators from 1872
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